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ABSTRACT 

Research on Spanish/English code switching is 
reviewe' and the definitions and categories set up by the 
investigators are examined. Their methods of locating, limiting, and 
classifyiug true code switches, and the terms used and results 
obtained, are compared. It is found that in these studies, 
conversational ( intra-discourse) code switching is separated from 
situational (stylistic) code switching because the latter is 
motivated by obvious social factors while the former may have various 
motivations. Also, intrasentential switching is found to be more 
interesting linguistically than intersentential switching because of 
its complexity. In such research, it has usually been found necessary 
to exclude terms already borrowed by the community. Proficiency, 
attitude, and education are all seen to affect the type of code 
switching engaged in, but some common rules are followed. It is 
concluded that the different results obtained by investigators may be 
due to different analysis methods and to different ways of 
classifying switches. A comparison of classification schemes 
clarifies what is and is not code switching for the improvement of 
future data gathering and analysis methods. One conclusion is that 
there is little justification for the educational system's prevailing 
stigma associated with language mixing, because linguistic borrowing 
is not a corruption of language but an inevitable and natural process 
in language contact. (MSE) 
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CATEGORIES OF CODE SKITCMIF^ IN HISPANIC COMMITIES; 

lATANaiNG m iimmkosf^ 

TTie University of Texas at Austin 

I. PtmfOSE 

The research which has ^een done on code switching In Hispanic com- 
munities of the United States Is confusing difficult to tmderstand. 
not only because of different sanples and methods but also becat^e of the 
ove-^lapplng terminologies ouployed to describe code switching cate^rles. 
In this report, I will revleiv soe« of the work on Spanish/English code switch 
Ing, and will com$>are data and conclusions which have resulted frees that 
research. By exanrfnlng the definitions given for the various classifica- 
tions* I will try to detemlne the tern applied to them refer to 
the sane, similar, overlapping, or completely distinct phenooena, so as to 
clarify the discussion of code switching. 

n. sAqcg«xitD m basic terhiko-osy 

Speakers of a langua^ are not noraally United to erne kind of speech 
but use varKw ways of speaking. Depending on the person a^ressed» the 
setting, or the topic, they swQf use fomal, infbnaal, casu:i1 or Intimate 
registers or styles. If soneone uses fomal style In a setting calling for 
Inforsial style, their speech will be perceived by the other participants 
as stilted or affected; for exsq^le, a student talking to friends In a for- 
mal register might be perceived as pretentious. On the other hand. If a 
speaker uses a casual style when formality Is expected, their behavior my 
be seen as Incongruent or hunorous; for exao^le, a casual style In a 
speech at a professlona'i conference could cause ^auseaient In the audience. 
Similarly, different dialects ajy ^ used In different settings and with 
different listeners, for Instance, a speaker of a non-standard dialect 
will speak In the most standard manner possible In a job Interview or other 
formal situation. 

Thus. It Is apparent that monolingual speakers have a repertoire of 
various kinds of speech which they learn to aanlpulate more fully as they 
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grow to adulthood and devel^ cominlcatlve competence: the ability to u>e 
language ai^ropHately In Its social context. Bilingual speakers have 
this r^rtolre in two different lan^ges, thereby presenting a more com- 
plicated system that In some aspects is harder to analyze. However, one 
aspect of the speech behavior of b1 Unguals Is, on die surface* easier to 
observe and describe than altematlcm between registers or dialects, and 
that Is the alternation beti^n their two languages which Is called code 
swi tching «)d which Is the subject of this paper. 

A change to ano^er langua^ Is more obvious thM a change to another 
dialect or register. Lucfa Elfas-Ollvares (1976:17g). In her discussion of 
shifts be^ieen Standard Spanish, Popular Spanish and Calo, observes that: 
"since these cases are not always discrete. It Is difficult to attribute 
se^ents of speech to one variety or the other." Nevertheless, all of 
these behaviors are related and might be seen as a contlmitis, with regis- 
ter or style shifting, being the most si^tle* at one end; with dialect 
shifting In ^e middle as more pronounced and noticeable; but not as 
abrupt as code switching at the ovher extreme. Although In the past the 
term swi tching has often been tsed for all of these behaviors. It Is more 
descriptive to use shifting for the first two alternations, and to reserve 
switching for the last, precisely to ccmvey the perceived abr\4>t'^s of 
code switching as opposed to the more subtle alternations of style or dia- 
lect.^ 

iJ^Lg^HMllS* then. Is the alternation from one dialect or style to 
another within discourse while code switching Is the alternation from tme 
langudyt: to another within discourse. Both monollnguals and bll Unguals may 
engage In the first kind while only blllnguals employ the second. 

Upon close analysis, co<te switching itself Is found to have various 
varieties, one of which Is very much like style shifting, because It 
occurs at the sme places In discourse where style shifting usually occurs 
and apf^rs to have similar social functions. S;^h a code switch may take 
place because: 

1. The listener has changed* entailing a language switch if: 

(a) the new llstei^r speaks the other langua^ better. 

(b) the speaker Is accustoined to use the other language with 
the new 11steni>r. 

(c) non-participants enter the area of the sj^ech encounter. This 
may cause a SMitd^ either to. or from, the language they speak. 

2 
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2. The $ett1ni» has chanopd . entailing a language switch tecayse the 
other lan^ge Is h^ltualljr used In the nan setting, or It Is 
seen as nore apfHtiprlate. 

3. The t»1c has changed , entailing a langua^ switch because the 
other language is associated with the new topic. 

Social functions lihlch also «1ght be sl^^led such a code switdi are: 
the narking of solidarity or d1st«>ce relationships with the listener, 
marking of status ^ role of speaker and listener* ^ the Indication 
of Infonaal or fofwl topic* situation* or event. T^ls kind of code switch* 
ing* which John Gunperz (1974) has called situational^ Is an object of 
stu<x by soclollngulstlcs because It Is easier to hear and to describe than 
style shifting* but can shed ll^t on the saB» kinds of probleas for dis- 
course analysis. 

In another kind of coc^ switching* which Guaperz l^ls conversational * 
the listener, setting l -.a U^ic renain constant* &e\4 therefore are not the 
factors which cause the switch to another langua^. This conversat1<md1 
kind of code switching* Hhlch Is the subject of the research exaialned In 
this report* Is also Investigated by soclolli^lstlcs because* just as with 
any kind of speaking* other oora S(d>t1e social fact rs hara nei^r^less 
been found to Influence It* Conversational code switching is of «ost 
Interest to linguistics In general because It frequently occurs wfthln 
sentences* and within constituents* and raises questicms of jtst what 
Bsodel of gramar mwld gyrate these klmH of utterances. 
III. DEFIfiITI<»iS m CAT£a^IES 1% THE LITEKAIW 

Researchers investigating Spanlsh/Ei^lish coda switching In recent 
years have observed a niffber of different varieties i*ich will be descHbed 
here. Their studies have dealt with the locations of switches, with neces- 
sary lioritations on types to be collected and exwiined* and with classifica- 
tions of Infonaants and data. 
1. Locating The Switches 

The laost iflportant distinction apparent in tiie re<^ literature is 
the one idilch differentiates intersentential switches, that is, switching 
between sentences or at sentence boundari^, frtm switching within sentences* 
ighich Is labeled Intrasentantial . These tenos «ay oot alwi^ aean the sm 
thing. For exaaple* in her studbr of code switching asmg fa»il1es in the 
hofoe* Ana Huerta (1978:128) defined Intersentential to •ean t>etween 
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utterances" and Intrasentcntlal to raean Vithin an utterance** and stated 
that an utterance is the "pro^tlon of a speaker within a single breath** 
and consist of a sentence* a word* a phrase* etc." Shana Poplack 
(1979) also uses the tem extrasententiaK which will be explained in 
sore detail Lelow* but uhich she defines as Pitching not requiring such 
attention t£> t^ relatimtship between the graaiMrs of the two languages. 
k. liaiitinQ Ine Data 

In order to narrow down the behavior to be studied* investigators 
have attanpted to llarit ^ir definitions of co<te switching in the follow* 
ing wAys. 

A. Borrpwlnc Vs> Switching 

»ien two languages cone into contact* "the lan^iage-using ind1v1<hials 
are ... the locus of the umtact*- as UHel IN^inreich has wHtten (1964:1). 
The differences between the two lanugos then becoae very salient to 
these speakers* who consequently try to aake then more alike* so to speak* 
by f111in9 in uhat Is lacking In each one with constructions fron the 
other* i.e., by linguistic borrowing . 

Once code switching Is carefully scrutinized it becooes apparent tiMt 
linguistic borrowing Is one of Its strongest motivations; Indeed* that 
code switching could be thought of as the beginning of the borrowing pro- 
cess* which pro^eds fron the Individual speaker to ^e caanainl^ at large. 
Einar Haugen (1969:383) maintains that borrowing on wherever bilingual 
spacers arise. It oust therefore In Its origin be a process that takes 
place in each blHn^l before It is projected as group behavior." 

In <tefining what constitutes code switching, researchers usually agree 
that words or e^^resslats alrea^ borrowed by the c^mwlty* althou^ th^f 
probably started out as switches* should no l^tger be thought of as such. 
(£Hca McClure* 1977:8). This Is especially true of words which are listed 
in the dictionaries of the other tangiia^ and are used by aonollngual 
speakers. These 1nclu(te such Spanish-origin words as gringo * wcho * Chlcano , 
tortilla ; such English-origin exp«nessions as bell ^ * baseball * okay * 
hotcakes * pje; and all proper names. 

Some researchers also exclude the borrowings of each separate speech 
conmity so these vary according to the Hispanic group belrtg studied, 
and the region In which th^ live. In studying the code switching of the 
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Puerto Rican-Anerfcm of Hm York City, for Popl^ (1979:36) 

considers the wordi cute, teaa , and Jynlles to be terns alrfto^r borroir^ 
by tl« cooauDlty. In addition, slw excludes tew tililcfi are Integrated to 
the base language on all levels: phonological 1y, oorphologlcally, Md 
syntactically; and also naaes for food, people «)d plam, regardless of 
phonological rendering* Sudi Mords as e xp re ss w a y are e?^1uded by Rodol^ 
Jacobson (1976) even If th^ are imadapted phonologlcally* Elfas-Ollvares 
(1976:187) excludes English nouns such as robbet' ai ^ present Cfven If they 
"maintain the English prommd at Ion." Huerta (1978) defines borrowing 
as teros which are not available In one language, are coi^lstently used 
by the cofisainlty, and seiy be considered to have becone part of ttw other 
language, whether or not 'if^ are phoiH>1og1ca11y a^pted* 

It Is apparent, then, tiMt the criteria for distinguishing bomn^ 
Ing from a>^ switching generally liave to do with iht taage of the speech 
rnBfiwity as a whole. Besides borrowing, the other type of data that Is 
usually ellplnated Is that caused by knewn triggers of etches. 
8. tCnown Triggers 

Certain cIrcuRStances are known to trigger* or to be assoc1a*'ed with, 
code switches and therefore these kinds of switches a«y be separated fron 
their data ty researchers. Sow of these clrcun trices are: 
Translations or explanations . 
Example (Lance, 197S:146): 

But what I usually bi^ are those thick (the thickest ones.) 
ones, las oias grt^as. 

Ex»:ple (HcClure, 1977:21): 

... Will you watch your cards! {?ey attention to the carls!) 

Fijate en las cartas! 

IdHoiCTS . 

ExaB!pU (Huerta, 1978:38): 
That's her tai^ luck. 

Repetitions frow previous utterances of other speakers . 
Exas^le {Huertt, ^978:38): 

«: Ahora ya no le van a dar bottle. (tew, tiie?v're not going 

to ^ite you a bottle.) 

I: Qulere la bottle? (Vou t«nt U» !>otLle?) 

Quotations . 

Example (Ellas-Ollvares. 1S76:2t>8); 
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Ml hija sltf^re file dice, "When are you {ffy daughter alwi^ 
gonna get those pictures nom?"* says to oe . . .) 

3. Classifying Informants 

There Is evldem^, which will be treated In more detail below, that 
the elation tfvd attltt^ of speakers influence the typ« of code- 
switching behavior that th^ will en^^ In. likewise, the degree of 
lan^ia^ prof1c1efH;y of a speaker Is a ^ry laaportant point to establish, 
beca(»e It has also been srioMi to affect code switching. Jacobson (1976) 
places b1 Unguals on a continuum, from Spanish to*1nant at one end to 
English dominant at the other; in the middle are the speakers «rho leaned 
both languages In the home, and wIh> do the most code swltchlrni — coB^ound 
blllnwis . Poplack (1979:73) calls these sp^kers, who are equally pro- 
ficient In both languages, balanced blllnwls . She deteraSned their pro- 
ficiency by matching ethnographic observations with the speakers' own 
reports, and found that balanced b1 Unguals did more Intrasententlal 
switching than extras^tentlal switching, while the reverse was true for 
Sp^tlsh-domlnant speakers. NcClure (1977:10) found similar results In 
that dillA^ who were flt^nt blllnguals ^nerally code «r1tched at the 
constituent level, while less proficient children tended to switch at the 
word level. 

4. Classifying Code Swit-hes 

Of all the researchers whose work is treated here, Carol Pfaff (1976: 
248} has the broadest definition of code switching. She concentrates on 
conversational code switching where "participants, topic and social setting 
remain osnstant,** and ^ Intrasententlal switching, but does not HkU the 
data In any other way. Ht^rta's definition Is tha next most Inclusive; she 
excludes only borrowings: Single-Item terms that are proper notms or 
naeies of particular places or things, *'1teeis ^at camiot be translated." 
froa true code switching. 
Extfi^les of these (Huerta. 1978:44) are: 

(a) Give her soi^ tortilla , Pancha. 

(b) P\ms, el corvette de Chlto. (Itel?, Chi to's corvette.) 

(c) (Hie no hay excedrin? i Isn't there any exce^Mn?) 

(d) ... cuando fbaaos a fH^oenlx . (. . . when we used to go to Phoenix.) 
Researchers have found that soaie wotds and expressions, althou^ they 

can occur within sentet^es and are therefore tec^lcally Intrasententlal, 
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are different froa other elements snitched, because th^ can be placed any* 
where In the sentence wi thout disrupting its graamr or causing a restruc- 
tyrlng. These have, therefore, usually been separated fro» other Intrasen- 
tential data collected. Th€y include fillers such as i^, este . you kmiw 
and te di<>o ; exclamations fts ohi, or Dlos m!o l . and sone idlonatic 
expressions %{Kh as fada1e > It is assuaed th«t the use of these intfasen- 
tentlally does not require as hi^ a degree of bilingual conpetence as do 
other elefsents which oust be graimtically integrated. Gunperz and l6^r6o 
Hem&ndez-Chav^ (1978:280) classify these, together with loan wordls, as 
ethnic . Identity Barkers ^d excliMie them fro« true code switching. 

Poplack {1979) calls switching of such eicpressions, which are not 
very translatable. e<<>leittt1c code swltchinft . and distinguishes it from 
intlwate code switching , i^ich consists of integral parts of the syntactic 
structure of a sentence switched at word, phrase, or clause level. Al- 
though both can occur within sentences, she designates the ettrloaatic kind 
extras ententi a 1 because it <k>es not require as much attention to grmmtlcal 
rules, since these elements can usually be placed any^^re In the sentence. 
She also 1nclu<tes whole-sentence switches In this extrasentential or ei^le- 
matlc kind. She observes that sone researchers call only intimate switch- 
ing true code switching, but Poplack herself does not jsake this distinc- 
tion, viewing then both as co<te switching but as different types, engaged 
In by speakers with different <^nees of cospetence. In her stu<ty {1979), 
balanced b1 Unguals were observed to use both, while speakers who were 
Spanish or English dominant used nostly aii)1efQat1c. Following are exas^les 
{1979:17-18): 

INTIKA*E — lAiy nsake carol SCKTARSE ATRAS {h^y make Carol sit in the 
PA* Ql£ everybody has to move back so everybody has to 
PA' QUE SE S^IGA? move for her to ^t out?) 

EHBLEMATIC SaHan en sus carros y en (They would go out In their 

sus SNOMHOBIIES cars and In their snowsfibHes.) 

To account for intimate switching, Popladc has proposed a asstined 
grannar for balanced bilinguals, "a single cotte-switching granaar coaposed 
of the overlapping sectors of the gramrs of l| and L^." (1979:70). Sim- 
ilarly, Huerta (197B) postulates a cunftined siental storage systeis for the 
lexicons of the two different languages. 
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Other researchers have used a different descriptive classification, 
^lure (1977) and Jaiw Uentz (1977) distinguish between code-wixlng and 
coite- changing . Code-mixing Is the Interspersing of elements from one lan- 
guage Into a s^tence of the other language. Code-dtanging Is the cos^lete 
changing over from one language to the other at sooe poih! m the sentence. 
^kClure and Wentz both point out that code-tsixed sentences are felt to be 
"in (me lai^uage** while co<^chan9ed sentmvces are felt to be "in both 
languages.** Exci^les {fronHcClure, 1977:7-9): 

CCK^-NIX — ! put the tef^res on the t^le. (forks) 
COC^-CHAI^ — I tmt f^e )rks en las gesas . (on the tables) 

Jacobson dlstir^lshes tn« code switching from sflwl-code-swltchlng . 
In which latter he Includes bornowlng, tenainology, loan translation and 
siosentar^ lack of «ccess. Half of this overlaps with the co^-ql xing <^ 
finitlon of McClure, which does Include noraenury lack of access and Indi- 
vidual lack of a tern (individual borrowing) but (toes not Include CGioaunlty 
borrowing or loan translatlcm. Code^wixlng could also be viored as over- 
lapping with Pop1ack*s Intimate and eafclaaatlc types. fJoiever, code-'Chang li^ 
does not have such reality In the work of other researchers. It overlaps 
with both intrase n tentlal and Intersentential sw1tch1f^» since It can take 
place at the btMindafy of a noun phrase, verb phrase, or sentence. McClure 
defines It as an "alternation of languages at the level of the major con- 
stituent (e.g. ffP, VP, S) . . . a coc^lete shift to another language sys- 
tem. " Th's is not usually regarded as a different kind of switching but 
merely as switching of larger chunks or constituents, which may contlni^ 
imti} the end of a sentence or qo past the beginning of a new sen- 
tence or utterwce. It does not fit Poplack's description of her data since 
she does iK>t treat the sentence as Ore unit of reference, but rather ex* 
amines stretches of discourse. Rather than talking about the ''language of 
the sentence," she looks at the bas e language of utterances, and finds that, 
in Intiaste switcttlng, a single turn of conversation can switch base Ian- 
gua^ several times and these may be malntalrad across sentence boundaries. 
(Poplack, 1979:34-35). Mi«rta (1978!52-S35 also uses the tens base languay 
In this way« but in a case study of the code switching In the hom setting 
of ti^ families, she also uses It to mean **the language predominantly used 
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In the hm." thus dnlgnttlng tt « co^ Mitdi only those Instances of 
"a devlAtl^ from this Into tt^ other left$yt9e." 

Ikitlng frost such e tose-lM^ut^e pmpectlve affects tl^ vMy the 
data Is analyzed. Huerta (1978:$4-55} explains that, tecatise data was 
conversational: 

A s«dtch Into Spanish/English nas Mitstfsed to Include, or occur 
irith, a switch hack to Ei^llsh/S^anlsh (respectively) because the 
setting was constat . . . «id so [tt^ latter] * • • nas not 
coimted as an additional switch. 

The following fyll uttervKe (Huerta, 1973:%) would be conslderad one 

switch because the base language of ttte speaker is English:^ 

F: Y tienes proof? (Ami do you have proof?) 

With this approach, full sentences uttemd In the language that Is not the 
base 1an^*a^ for that particular speaker would be called Intersententlal 
pitche s* (This nay account for the arrant preference for Inters^iten* 
tial switches by H(«rta*s Si^jects, see below.) 

Pf %ff (1976:2^) does not use this perspective but CMmts all ch«i^ 
of language as switches: 

F1: SI, (2) but the thing Is (3) que (that thi>y start real 

enpleian blen mlD (4) and t^en fast) 
they slack off. 

It Is thus obvloia that whichever perspective Is used to analyze the 
data will have la^llcatlons for the quttitltles and categoHas tdilch rsuUp 
and thus for the conclusions ^nm. It 1$ not at »U clear how each 
researcher is a^roachlng this question. Gunperz and Hemindez-Chivez 
{1978:2$2) evidently do not utilize the base-lan^ia^ con^pt since th^ 
call the Spanish utter«)c<» below a code switch because It follows an 
English utterance: 

E: I »ant to use It as a ... as an exasple of how Chicanes can 
shift back and forth froa« one lan^iage to mother, 

K: Ooo. Cono Mdibmn platlcai^. (Oh, like we were s^lng.) 

In contrast, Huerta (1978:34) calls the same phenoovm) cross language ref - 
crence because obviously the base-liui^ge perspective prohibits regarding 
this as a code switch: 
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m : Que esta estudlando? (What Is she studying?) 

A: She's trying to finish up her Master's. 

flack's papers do not Include exas^les relevant to this point so It 
Is unclear How she deals with It* 

IV. COKPARISqW OF RESULTS 

Not enoi^ data has so far bem collected for any Hispanic cofasunlty 
to Bake a conpaHson of the resylU very neenlngful. Itowever, a few of 
the patterns which seen to emer^ with regard to kinds of, constraints 
on, and mtlvatlons for, code switches are listed below. Because of the 
varying nethods, sanples. and coawtfiltles, however, these can only be con- 
sidered possible points for fyrt^ier Investigation. 
1. Kinds Of Switches UYored 

In the stu^ by «cC1ure (1977:11) about half of the total codeHolxei 
were single nouns. S1ng1e<^rd and noun-phrase switches predominated In 
the data of Elfas-Ollvares (1976:216). ^lack (I979:4S) found tfiat 
single no»^ were the fsost frequently »ir1tched Intrasententlal Itans (9.5% 
of total switches), while tags and full sentences were the mst fre(i\mit)y 
switched extrasententlal Itemi (22.5S and 20*» of total switches). 

^plack et al (1979:7) have stated that code switching types seen to 
coincide with bilingual proficiency as follows: 

SWITCH TTPES FAITOIgD BY 

1. Tag-like switching. Speakers who are dominant l^. 

2. Sentence switching. Speakers who are Intemedlate. 

3. W1th1n*sentence switching. Speakers who are balanced. 

1^1 1e f=^1ack*s dau fron the Kew Tork Puerto Rican coemimlty simports 
strongly the first and third correspondemres • It Is not so obvious that ttm 
second category of full -sentence switching is an Intermediate step. Fur* 
thenwre. research In Chlcano assmmltles gives apparently different results 
but, since there are so BW\y dlfferem^ In data collection and analysis, 
these 9^ be msleadlng. The nost true code switches protoed by the 
fluent blllnguals t^iose convmatlo^ were recorded by Suaperz and Heminde2* 
Ch&m (1978:281) were "entire sentences Inserted Into the oUier l^ua^ 
text." Data from the Austin, Texas Chlcano cooainlty gathered by Ellas- 
Ollvares (1976:212*13), also Indicates that balanced blllnguals switched 
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s»re "betiieen sentences, rather than wlthli^ sentences or clauses.** Hc^- 
ever. In neither of thes? studies Is a tabulation of data given to support 
this, fH>r are the metho<^ of enalysis set out preclselj^. Among the eight 
primary subjects in Huerta's (1978) stuc^y of t>#o Chlcano f»»il1es, full- 
sentence switches preiowinated in the code switches of the seven balanced 
blllnguals, irfJile the reoalning subject* who was apparently Spanish-dominant, 
produced no full-sentence switches, but her analysis metlwife could be 
responsible for this outcome as was previously mentioned. 

McClure^s work with Chicano children (1977:10) Indicated that fluent 
bllinguals (the older children) switded full sentences ^t often, while 
children «ho were doalnant in one language switched single words most often. 
This could be viewed as supportimj the IntcrEsediate step claim by Poplack, 
if the fluent children are considered to be still in a developwental stage. 
Further support for this Is given by the fact that only olcter chl^ jren 
switched full constituents within sentences. 

With regard to adults, the eAicatlon of the speakers My have a bear 
ing on this. ElCas-Oll vares (1976:213) says that "speakers i^ have been 
exposed tc fonaal learning of the two l«>guages possess a pattern In 
wt-icn code switching coi.sists of entire sentences inserted into the other 
lanijuage -i-f The most educated of Huerta's sii>jects also switched full 
sertenres ' , (but. again, this a^y be due to the base-langua^ perspec- 
tive). If It Is found to be true that educated speakers terfld to switch 
full sentences. It could be attHtnjted to the fact that code witching has 
been stl^tized and that once a person has switched at the beginning of 
a sentence, they feel (rf)11gated to continue until the end in that language 
so as not to appear \i>edur*tcd." They may feel that mixing within sen- 
tences is more discredited and therefore try to avoid it. That the 
speaker's attitude definitely plays a part is noted by Huerta (1978:97). 
The data frcmi one of her subjects stows sore intrasentential switching and. 
upon further Investigation, it is brou^t out that the speaker *^has ex- 
pressed a positive attitude towards code-switching; i.e., she finds it 
quite convenient to be able to draw lexiaw from two languages in her 
speech." The opposite Is true for a speaker wte shows «ore intersententlal 
switching; he has **spokeR out against *®ixing* languages." 

Ana Zentella (1977:15) sug^ts that the tendency of her subjects to 
switch single nouns and noun phrases in interviews could be attributed to 
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their trying to maintain the language used by the interviewer, except for 
wifamiliar or difficult tems. In spontaneous conversation, they were not 
constralf^d in this way an^* so could switch in advance of a term they 
lacked, perhaps thus explaining the higher frequCTcy of wajor- constituent 
switches in spontaneous conversation. 

This s^ae tendency is also apparent in the break<town of code switch- 
ing varieties given by Pfaff (1976) lAere she foimd more single-word 
switches in speech In which the participants seeaed to be trying to main- 
tain Spanish as the base language, but «ore switches at sentence or clause 
boundaries In casual cwversation. Huerta 's data contradicts these find- 
ings, however^ because although her subjects seemed to be operating from 
a base language, they preferred intersententlal switchesi but the dif- 
ferent analysis Riethods may explain this. 

2 . Constraints on Switches 

Various constraints have been postulated for code switching,but those 
which seen to be the most universal were defined by Poplack (1980) as 
follows: 

(a) The free morpheme constraint « a switch may not occur between 
a bound morpheme and a lexical fonsi unless the latter has 
been ph(^olog1cally integrated Into the language of the bound 
Rmrpheme. 

In other words, a switch may be made after the English lexical forms 
swim and run to the Spanish bound morpheme -eando only If the English 
word has been phMiologlcally adapted to Spanish: 

•[swim] " ean<to ^[r-n] - eando 

[swim] - eando [rrun]- eando 

(b) The equivalence cc^stralnt « the order of senten<« constituents 
liwediately ^(i2t€&i\X to and on both sides of the switch point 
must be graiaraatlcal with respect to both languages involved 
simjltaneously . 

This constraint permits switches of only those constituents which are 
generated by similar grammatical rules in both languages. Poplack points 
out that both fluent a«d non-fli^t bllinguals observed this constraint 
so that ungraflmwtlcal combinations *^re negligible in her data. (1979-40). 

3 . >toti v a tions For Swi tche s 

Various reasons why people code switch have been postulated by re* 
searchers: the filling in of lexical gaps, either of defK)tation, connotation 
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or register* the aaH^Ing of discourse for taeU^ric (Nirposes or socUl 
statmfits, the fbUoirlng of a "least-effort principle" in articulation, 
and a striving for the fullest expression possible. 
A> lexical Gaos 

lexical gaps In one lan^iage seem to ootl^^te sirltdies to tenss 
froo the other, and hf of three different kinds. 

1. In Oawtatlon 

A kind of gap uhlch accoimts f«r bk^ Instances of code etching 
In her data Is labeled Halted access to tergg by Elfas-Ollvares (1976: 
ia3-1S6). She points out that the lacfc of availability of a tens may 
not be because of a lexical gap In the Ivtguage but because of a speaker's 
or a cawumlty's unfs^iliarlty vith the tern. For exfiHple. soae Chicanos 
may have a United vocabulary In Spanish because of little schooling In 
It, and b^ause mny aspects of tt^lr dally lives utilize an English lexi- 
con, $0 that th€y have never been exposed to certain e^valent Spanish 
terns* 

Huerta (1978:47) has also observed that lexical gaps way exist 
either In the lexicon of a language or in the lexicon of an IndlvKkml 
speaker, in either case the speaker "has no choice" but to fill these gaps 
with Mords froo the other language. However, contrary to Elfas-Ollvares, 
Huerta believes that this will account for only a few single Iten switches. 
In her stui^ she found that many slngle-ltcss switches were coaoon words 
which everyone kiraws In both languages, or were words which occurred else- 
Mhere in the data In their equivalent forns of the other lan^ge, showing 
that non-<-ava1 lability was not the cause of nsost slr^le-ltera switching. 

2. Saps In ComK)tat1on 

A more likely cause« Huerta points out. Is that apparently equivalent 
terms in two langua^ may not have the sane connotations so that* in 
(^der to convey a laore exact neaning, a speaker will »iesort to a tern fron 
the other lan^ge. "Often two tenss . . . which are dictionary equivalents 
are not so for the native bilingual, for whoa of either tem will actu- 
ally coomjte 5U»tle d1ffereiK:es In neaning." (Huerta, 1978:101). Evidently, 
then, switches are motivated not only for referential neanlngs but also for 
connotations. A language nay appar»itly have an equivalent tera; i.e., have 
no obvious gap In the lexicon for a word In another language, but in realltjf 
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a gap nay exist In the connotational field of the word. Professional 
translators nust fill in these gaps by Si^stituting phrases for single- 
word Iteas, or vice versa, in order to best convey the orig1r»l oieanlng, 
t^lle bilingual speakers have the CH>tion of simply substituting the word 
with the precise meaning from the other language, when speaking with 
other bi Unguals. For ^xas^le, Huerta indicates that the word terca In 
Spanish nay conv^ a different notion than its counterpart stiAbom In 
English, or papa and pa<h^ n^ have differmt comotations than dad or 
father to certain individuals. 
3. Saps in Register 

Another factor to take into account and which is related to this, 
is that, while a speaker nay have access to a "dictlonat> equivalent" of 
a term, it nay be in a register other than the one they are using and 
the tern whidt 1$ in the correct register that cones to nind first may 
be fron the lexicon of the other language. The fpllowing illustrates this: 

Voy con »1s cuates a boogie (Tn ^ing with buddies 

en el nuevo bar. to booqie at ^ new bar.) 

In this nade-up example, the colloquial isn cuates (buddies) requires a less 
fomal word than bailar 'to dance' so that the speaker wight make a single- 
word switch to t^,e English slang term boogie . Following is a sisllar 
example: 

The baby Is cab eioda like old nan. (stiMom) 

Here thr collCKjulal and rather derogatory o1d_nan for husband requires a 
less formal word than stt^om and c^zuda mi^t cone to nind before hard- 
headed, the closest English counterpart in the sane register. 

This switching to preserve the style of the utterance nay occur also 
at clause level as m>ted by Elfas-Qlivares (1976:188) so that a more, or 
less, fomal constructlwi will be chosen in keeping with the overall tow 
of the utterance. 
8. Hetaphoric Reasons 

Code switching sonetlnes serves as a rhetorical device used to achieve 
S(^1al effects, or to nark certain inoo<te, »uch as a writer "foreg^^wids" 
certain phrases by putting them in a new context. This has been called 
netaphoric switching (SiB^r? and Hernandez-Chavez, 1978:286) and may in- 
clude ewphatic or enotlonal utterances such as the following exanples: 
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1. Eayhatlc 

A switch my emphasize a $tat£fi»nt as In this example (Huerta. 
1978:108): 

«: Asf cono esti ahf est^ perfect . (The ytnj are there you 

ire perfect*} 

2. Egptlonal 

A switch my Indicate strong enotlon sudt as anger or fnistratlwi, 
as In the following (Hwerta, 1978:107): 

Ml: ... pert) no mis por caprlchosa (. . .she just 4oesn*t 
no qu1«»re. «mt to because she's 

st«AlM>m.) 

A: 1 can't! 

C. Social Reasons 

As mentioned earlier, situational code switching Is caused by changes 
In the social situation. (Umversatlonal {or Intra-dlscourse) code swltdi- 
Ing can also be motivated by social factors, apart frow changes In parti- 
cipants, topic or setting, as In the following ex»ples: 

1. To Show Sol1<fa*it jf 

A switch my Indicate solidarity between group meters, as In the 
following ex^le from Elfas-Ollvares (1976:185): 

ril tell you what I was thiirfcing (nam that we're all 

of H^t now YA WE STWS TOOOS together ) 

JUNTITOS, Could anybody help on 
telephoning people? 

2. Coffflectlon With A Poaain 

The wonfe library and teache r were often used by Hue.ta's sU>Jects 
Instead of their Spanish CiJimterparts because of their connection with the 
education domain, which generally is associated with English In the IMIted 
States. Siallarly, the tiorti& Incowe and salesman were used b«cause of 
their connection with the domain of business. (Huert«, 1978:102-3). 

l>oplack (1979:69-70) feels that metaphorical «id social factors may 
be present In eobl^satlc switching, but ttat Intimate switching sem to 
be -an overall discourse mode . . . part of the repertoire of a speech 
coBminity." the choice of whv.h In lUelf makes a social statement. 
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D. least-Effort Principle 

Naf^ switches ^y occur not because a term Is absent or m>n-equ1 valent 
but because It is shorter or easier to say In the other language. Exa^les 
of words li^lch are shorter in English are: 

typewriter mSgulna de escrlblr 

heating calefaccldn 
major especial izac16n 

Speakers have been observed to fdll'*^ a "principle of maximum e^^e of 
articulation" In artlculatory and acoustic studies with regard to pro- 
nunciation {Peter LadefogcJ. 1975:235). It Is <|u1te concelv^le that code 
»r1tch1ng have this principle as cm of Us motivations. 
£. Fullest Expr^sion 

The overall motivation tor code switching appears to be the accom- 
plisfrfaent of **ie goal of speech cooimmicatlon — in the most sM:c1nct 
way possible by manipulating the structures of two languages rather than 
those of one language as monolinguals do. This need to "set semanticlty 
as a first cHterion" (Huerta, 1978:1^), and to strive for precise com- 
immlcation is noted by Wentz (1977) in discussing what he calls c«le-m1x- 
Ing: "the IncluslcH^ of elements of one code in a sentence or constituent 
of another code [Is] used principally for the expression of a more apposite 
imit." As Zentella {1977:15) puts it, bllinguals prob^ly feel most 
pletely at home, Itnguistically speaking, in ^e presence of other bllin- 
guals because they are free to use their entire speech rep^olre and are 
-ther-eby able to e^q^r^s thesselves more fully," Code switching in these 
cIrcuBStances Is so automatic as to be below conscious awareness. Maugen 
cojronts on this phenomenon in the Norwegian-American cownunlty: "Speakers 
will often be quite unaware that they are switching back and forth; they 
are accustomed to having bilingual speakers before them, and know that 
whichever language they use. they will be understood." {Haugen. 1969:65). 
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T£19<S IKAT ARE TERNS THAT TERMS THAT 

GDOAUY EOmVAlElfT OmiAP WITH THEM ARE DlSTilCT 



CLASSES coiwersatloftal 

OF Intrd-dlscowrse 
SWITCHES 


aeta<ifiorl€ 
stylistic 


situational 


SENTEI^ between s^tences 
SWITCHES at sentence level 
whole sentence 
at sentence boimdiry 
Inters entent1«1 


between utter^tces 

code- changing 

cross langi'age reference 




WITHIN- at word level 
SEffTENCE at word boundary 
SW3'C:£S witJiln constituents 
iiiiiiiabe sWiwcnin^ 
Intrascntential 


within utter^Kes 
at constituent level 
at constituent botmdary 

code-changing 
enblenatlc switching 
seal - code-swl tch 1 ng 




80RR0U1N6 borrowings 
prof>er noi^s 
specialized tenos 
untranslatable tenos 


tag-like switching 

ethnic Identity raarkers 

code-«1x1ng 

seal - code-$w1 1 chl ng 

e^lesaatlc switching 

extras en tentlal 




LA^UAGE base lan^yage 
iTitrlx language 
matrix code 


sentence langua^ 




SF^AKlfi fluent bilingual 
balanced bilingual 
coBspound bilingual 




t| dominant 


COHSTRAIMT free-iuorphewe 

— 




eoul valence 
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VI. Conclusion 

Research on Spanish/English code switching has been reviewed and ^ 
deflnltlOfiS and categories set up by the Investigators have been examined. 
Their asethods of locating. 11«1t1ng, and classifying true code switches 
ha^ been compared, together with the ter»s used and the results obtained. 

These studies have shown that conversational , or Intra-nllscourse, 
code switching must be separated fros sltuatloml , or stylistic code switch- 
ing, because the latter Is motivated by obvious soc'al factors t^lle the 
former timy have various isotlvatlons such as filling lexical gaps* fore- 
grounding, signaling solidarity or faclliuting coawmlcatlon. The re- 
search has also shoum that Intrasententlal (within sentence) switching 
Is more Interesting linguistically than Intersententlal (full sentence) 
»f1tch1ng because of the complexity of canb1n1s.| within a single sentei^e 
elements generated by the rules of two different grammatical systems. But 
not all Intrasententlal switches are equally revealing In this respect 
because some terms ( eafclematlc switches) can be placed almost anywhere In 
a sentence w1tl«>ut violating gramtlcal rules, for that reason research- 
ers have further narrowed their focus to concentrate upon 1_nt1ma_tje switch- 
ing, the alternation of Integral parts of the gr^matlcal structure of a 
sentence. 

It has usually been found necessary to exclude terms already borrowed 
by the comunlty* as well as switches triggered by special cimtructlons 
such as translations or quoUt1<ms. Proficiency, attitude and education 
are all scct to affect the type of code switdiing a speaker will engage In. 
but all speakers seem to observe two basic rules; the free norpheroe con- 
straint (no withln-word swltc^ies) and the equivalence constraint (no un- 
granmiBtlcal sentences). Motivations for switching may be lexical, rhetori- 
cal, social, artlculatory. or expressive. 

! have shown here that the different results obtained by the Investi- 
gators be due to their different analysis metho<Js; i.e., whether eaoi 
language charge Is counted as a switch point or irf»ether only deviations 
from a base language are ccwnted. Contradictory findings In the kinds of 
switches favored may be partially explained by these differences In methodol- 
ogiest and also by different ways of classifying switches, I have examined 
the terminology which has been emplc^ In ^ various studies, thereby 
clarifying when the same or different phenomena are being discussed, and 
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^11 Treating what Is* and Is nott code switching. This prove useful 
1"! the planning of data gathering and analysis methods Mhlch will collect* 
ffiid concentrate on, those aspects of bllln^l behavior post relevant to 
an understanding of how the husan brain processes Isn^ge. 

(>te thing that the evidence dealt with In this paper alrea^if mke% 
c1ear» however* Is that there Is little Justification for the stlgM asso- 
ciated with language nixing wh^ch has prevailed In the e^kicatlonal system. 
It Indicates that linguistic borrowing Is not "com4>t1on* of ^ language 
but an Inevitable, natural process which happm In any contact situation 
amS that language Itself should not be regarded as a sy«t>ol of status 
but as a aeans of consunl cation* It si^gests that all tf^ energy that Is 
spent prescribing, and proscribing, arbitrary g met leal and phonological 
forms and rules could be better ^lerclsed In training children to wre ef- 
fectively utilize the dlffenmt varieties in their own speech repertoires, 
and to better understand the use which others aake of theirs* The re* 
search explored here rejects the notion that Spanish/English Intrasenten- 
tial code catching Is a deficient Iwguage for». «1th this paper I hope 
to aid o/ntlnulng Investlgatl^ <md research whiai will replace that oils- 
conception with 8 recognition of the real nature of code switching: a nat 
ural striving by fiieoibers of a b111ng«ia1 speech canml^ fbr the fullest 
cofammlcatlon possible by using the conplete range of expressive devices 
available In the linguistic repertoire. 
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^Thls Idea originated with my professor John Saugh. 

^For an wa^ysls of situations, see Erving Gofftaan, The Presentation of 
Self In twh^ life . Barden City: Oeubleday. 1959. or Relations in 
M>Hc: l> Hcrostudies of the Public Order . New York: Harper wd Row, 
15717- ~ 

Wrta cells this a nested dottle switch on page 35, but this Is apparent- 
ly before the declslwi was nade to designate these as <mV we Instance of 
switching, whidi 1. explali^ on page 5S. 
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